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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS! 

Ts present volume of the CrrcuLar will close 
with the year 1870. The first number of volume 
VIII will be issued January 2,1871. Volume VII 
will therefore have but 40 or 41 numbers instead of 
52. This change is resolved upon for several rea- 
sons, such as the convenience of our subscribers in 
renewing their subscriptions, our own convenience 
in account-keeping, the appropriateness of com- 
mencing & new volume with the new year,etc. The 
balance due our paying subscribers at the close of 
the year will be placed to their credit, and con- 
sidered as so much paid toward the new volume. 
We take this occasion to request all non-paying 
subscribers who would like to receive the CIRCULAR 
for another year, to notify us of the fact before Janu- 
ary 1, 1871. Otherwise their names will be dropped 
from the list. In making this announcement we 
desire at the same time to assure our readers, that 
the CrRcULAR will be cheerfully sent free to all who 
choose thus to receive it. But we are anxious that 
it should go only to those who desire it; and as it 
is probable that some have sent for it during the 
year from simple curiosity to see the Community 
paper, or on the recommendation of friends, or for 
other reasons, who do not care to have it sent to 
them any longer, we take this method of saving 
them the trouble of expressing a desire to have it 
discontinued, and ourselves from unnecessary ex- 


Such of our paying subscribers as would like to 
receive the next volume will please notify us at 
their convenience before their subscription expires. 

Foreign subscribers, except those who reside in 
Canada, will please remember that the postage on 
their papers has to be prepaid at the rate of $1.04 
per year. At least this amount should, therefore, in 
all cases be sent us by foreign subscribers when 
they renew their subscriptions. 


THE NEW VOLUME—NEW TERMS. 





HE new volume of the Crrcvunar will com- 
mence, as already announced, with the new 
year. 
It will be printed with new type upon a superior 
quality of paper. 

The form and size will remain unchanged, but it 
will contain some more matter than at present, as 
the largest type now used, Small Pica, will be re- 
placed with Long Primer. 

No change is contemplated in its general spirit 
and scope, excepting that we hope to make each 
succeeding volume a more complete exponent than 
its predecessors of the principles and practices of the 
Associated Communities and of general truth. 





NEW TERMS. 

The Crrcu.ar will continue to be sent to all who 
apply for it, without reference to the amount of 
money they send; but the nominal price will be 
two dollars instead ot one. Reasons: 

1. The nominal price, “one dollar,” might have 
been appropriately changed long ago : it was adopted 
in 1837 as the price of a semi-monthly of much 
smaller dimensions than the CrrcuLAr, when print- 
ing materials and labor were much cheaper than at 
present, and has been adhered to since, (with the 
exception that more was asked for the semi-weekly 
and tri-weekly volumes published in Brooklyn), not- 
withstanding the manifold changes which have 
taken place in the form, size, style, etc., of our 
exponent. The improvements now proposed 
furnish additional arguments in favor of its modi- 
fication. 

2. Two dollars will not be more than a fuir price for 
it, considered with reference to its actual cost, or 
with reference to the price of other journals. 

8. There is a portion of our subscribers who pre- 
fer to deal with us on purely business principles, and 
who (if they understood the actual cost of the Crr- 
CULAR) would rather pay two dollars than one for it. 

It is right that our subscribers should know that, 
although we print two thousand copies, we do not 
receive much more than half enough to pay for the 
paper and ink used; and that were each subscriber 
to pay two dollars, the amount we should receive 
would not balance the actual outlay of labor and 
money involved in the publication of the CrrcuLar. 
But our books show that from Nov 15, 1869, to Nov. 
15, 1870, less than $500 were received from our sub- 
scribers, while the cost of the paper alone for the next 
volume will exceed $1,000. The proportion of paying 
to free subscribers does not exceed one to five. Of 
course, it would be easy to make the CrrcuLAR 
support itself if we printed advertisements and ca- 
tered to the popular taste in our selection of matter. 

We mention these statistics not at all in the way 
of complaint. Some of our subscribers pay cheer- 
fully the nominal price; others more; while still 
others fully requite us with their gratitude and good 
will. We have never published a paper for the sake 
of profit, and never expect to: we consider it part 
ot our calling to furnish a free paper to those who 
are not “rich in this world’s goods.” 


WHO ARE THE POWERS THAT BE? 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1854. 


REE discussion, with a view to the amend- 
ment or abolition, if necessary, of old 
institutions, such as slavery and marriage, or 
even of human government, should not be con- 
sidered as seditious or rising against authority 
in this country; for authority, in its usual 
sense, in this country is dead. Any country 
in which the mass of the people control the 
government, is in a state of chronic revolution. 
The situation of things in the United States is 
without precedent. When the gospel was first 
preached in the Roman Empire, the people 
had no voice whatever in the formation of the 
institutions under which they lived. It was not 
a matter of conscience with them whether 
they should tolerate marriage or slavery. To 





change these institutions was clear beyond 
their reach. The people then had no power 
and no chance for discussion, and had not the 
education which was necessary to free dis- 
cussion. But in this country the people 
make their own laws, and have no governors 
in the absolute sense over them. We are 
told that “the powers that he are ordained of 
God.” But in this country every individual 
belongs to the “‘powers that be.” Every citizen 
forms an integral part of the government ; 
and is bound, therefore, as far as his influence 
goes, to uphold free discussion, and to see that 
laws are not imposed on the country without 
free discussion. Every one is bound to think 
for himself, and endeavor to shape the institu- 
tions of the country aright. The Primitive 
Church had no such position. They were un- 
der a cast-iron system of government, and all 
they could do was to avoid coming in collision 
with it. We are in a country, the institutions 
of which we are more or less responsible for. 
Whether we vote or not, we have freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press; and we are 
bound to examine and understand our institu- 
tions; and renounce them if bad, and seek 
better ones. 
Paul’s directions in the 7th of 1st Corinthi- 
ans about obedience to the laws of slavery 
and marriage, if we get at the soul of 
them, were simply “‘milk”’ adapted to the 
circumstances of the church in his time. In 
applying them now, we must take into account 
our different situation in respect to freedom 
and individual responsibility. In reference 
to slavery at the South, a conscientious 
Christian can not justify himself in tolerating 
it on the same ground that the Primitive 
Church did, by saying that ‘‘ the powers that be 
are ordained of God;”’ because the institution 
does not come upon him from above, as a sys- 
tem imposed by authority, but it is one that 
he himself has a hand in sustaining. Paul, in 
advising the disciples to submit to “‘ the powers 
that be,” and to go on with their then present 
institutions, was talking to sudjects, and not 
to those who had the management of institu- 
tions in their hands. Suppose Paul had been 
writing to a church who were in the position of 
governors themselves, and who had power to 
decide what institutions should exist. His 
advice certainly would have been very dif- 
ferent. But such is the position of the Ameri- 
can people. If Paul were now to write an 
epistle to American Christians, he could not 
tell them to submit to the powers that be, 
because they themselves are the powers that 
be. He would be writing to those that make 
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institutions; and his righteous principles 
would right away bring before them the prob- 
lem of the right and wrong of this and that 
institution, because he would be addressing 
the party that is responsible for the charac- 
ter of those institutions. 


“The majesty of the law,” is a favorite 
expression with a certain class of demagogues ; 
as though the people were subjects, and the 
law a king on his throne majestically dicta- 
ting to them. Such an idea should be 
scouted. We may talk about the majesty of 
truth, because that comes down from God. 
But for the people to talk about the “‘ majesty 
of laws’? which they have made for themselves, 
is ridiculous. It is like children playing “ride 
horse” on a broom-stick. 

Every one has a right, and should feel 
bound, to do his part in making the laws of 
this country ; not necessarily by voting, or by 
direct political action, but by wielding the 
influence of truth and by asserting freedom of 
discussion. The man who has the most truth 
will make the most laws among rational 
beings. The majority can never make that 
a law, which has not the sanction of truth. 


’ 


Paul, notwithstanding he was under a cast- 
iron system, was in the deepest sense not un- 
der law. He stood on the principle that “ all 
things are lawful, but all things are not expe- 
dient.” He acknowledged no authority but 
Christ, and the ground on which he advised 
the church to submit to the powers that be, 
was that of expediency. His doctrine amount- 
ed to this, ‘It is lawful for me to break hu- 
man laws, but itis not expedient.” The whole 
system of obedience to the law that he de- 
manded, and which men would now put on the 
ground of the divine right of government, he 
placed on the ground of expediency and con- 
science, not toward the laws, but toward God. 
He says distinctly, ‘‘ Be ye not the servants 
of men.” 


Paul did not pay much attention to Jewish 
laws. The only real authority that was over 
the Primitive Church was that of the Roman 
Empire. The religious institutions of the 
Jews had ceased to have the force of law, 
and Paul made bold to resist them. 


SELECTIONS FROM Q. W. N.’S WRITINGS. 


From the Spiritual Magazine, Dec. 15, 1846. 

OUR MODEL OF ASSOCIATION. 

E believe that the first resurrection is 

past ; and that the kingdom of God, 
instead of being something yet unborn, or ex- 
isting only in theory, commenced with the first 
resurrection at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and is now 1800 years old. And we believe 
that the Primitive Church, which constituted 
that kingdom, is not a shadowy phantom, far 
removed from us by the lapse of ages and il- 
limitable space. It has the same reality to us 
that the British nation has, and is no more a 
doubtful existence than any foreign kingdom 
which is remote but not inaccessible. It is 





our kingdom—the Washington of our govern- 
ment. We refer to it as the people of India 
refer to England, the nation by whom they 
are governed. In the language of war, it is 
our “base of operations,” the place whence 
issue our supplies and all our efficiency ; 
and our success depends on our uninter- 
rupted communication with this center of 
power. Our religion is not to be a restora- 
tion of the primitive Christianity of the 
apostolic age, or a restoration of the 
Christianity of the third century: it is not 
to be the revival of any thing ancient, but the 
development of the present advanced civiliza- 
tion of the Primitive Church. Our standard 
of perfection is a living church; and not 
the Bible merely, or any former Christian 
example. ; 

With these principles, we have an immense 
advantage over all other schemes for the re- 
generation of the world. Take, for instance, 
the Fourierists. To work out their new sys- 
tem of social combination, they have the sci- 
entific developments of Charles Fourier—his 
splendid theory, constructed with infinite 
pains, written down on paper, but not proved 
by experiment. From this they expect to 
work out a true state of society. But theories 
are always suspicious ; and in every art which 
we study, the living teacher, qualified by prac- 
tical acquaintance, is essential to perfection. 
Fourier had no experience to write from: he 
never saw @ Phalanx : he died and left his fol- 
lowers an untried theory, to be carried out in 
the defect of his own personal superintendence. 
The Fourierists are studying the art of social 
music from books, which were written by a 
man who never heard the sound of an instru- 
ment. But on our part, in that central king- 
dom where all our thoughts turn, our problem 
has been worked out, not in theory only, but 
in practice. There a perfect system is in the 
full tide of operation; and so far as we can 
gain a knowledge of its principles we can pro- 
ceed with perfect safety. We know that what 
has been done may be done again; and the 
help of those who have had experience comes 
in to give us infinite advantage. We are 
learning the art of social harmony under liv- 
ing teachers who are perfect, practical musi- 
cians. As Moses made the tabernacle accord- 
ing to a pattern showed to him in the mount 
by God, so the true and perfect organization 
of suciety will be after a pattern of things in 
heaven. The prayer of Christ will be an- 
swered—* Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
done in heaven.”’ With a heavenly pattern, and 
the instruction of heavenly artists, we can go 
forward with strong hearts ; but the human in- 
tellect alone can never develop the true idea 
of social perfection. It is a greater problem 
than men can solve. 


If we hold these positions, we see that every 
thing depends on our actual acquaintance with 
the Primitive Church. Itis not abstract prin- 
ciples that we want; but spiritual fellowship 
witha living kingdom. We have an embodied 





fact instead of a theory, to study. France 
has been experimenting for years, trying to 
find out the true theory of government. De 
Tocqueville, one of its distinguished men, came 
over to this country to learn all he could 
about our Republic, its laws and institutions, 
the manners and customs of the people, our 
social condition, etc., with a reference to the 
improvement of the French Constitution. This 
is the kind of study we want—not theoretical 
writings like Fourier’s, but living facts. We 
want to study the Primitive Church, and learn 
their system of government, their manners, 
customs, power—every thing that De Tocque- 
ville sought to learn in thiscountry. The true 
way to do this would seem to be, to go to that 
kingdom and pass into personal communica- 
tion with its citizens. If God would give us 
leave, that would be the simplest and most 
economical way. But postponing this way, 
God may first require us to get all the 
information we can from the means we 
have. If we were going to England, we 
should first make ourselves acquainted with its 
history, geography, and whatever could be 
learned before traveling there. There are 
data in the New Testament from which we 
can form some conception of the rate of prog- 
ress and the present degree of advancement 
of the Primitive Church. Apply the proposi- 
tion in mathematics: The material of a thing 
being given and the direction and force being 
known, we can find how far it has gone in a 
given time. The material of the church of 
the first resurrection was the best blood of the 
Hebrew and Greek and Roman nations. All 
the civilization that had been gained in the 
world from the beginning, was embodied in 
these three nations; and the Primitive Church 
was composed of the best blood of each. 
Christ was the force acting on the church, 
impelling it in the direction of salvation from 
sin, righteousness, love, and glorified perfec- 
tion. At the Second Coming, this body was 
lost sight of; but with its line of progress 
gloriously extended, and the same omnipotent 
power in action for 1800 years, what must be 
their state of advancement now? The prog- 
ress of the world, for the same time, is but a 
faint reflex of the progress of the Primitive 
Church. The march of mind which has dis- 
tinguished the last few centuries, should no 
doubt be ascribed to a spiritual infusion from 
the invisible world; and all our inventions and 
discoveries are really second-hand from minds 
in another kingdom, where they are doubtless 
small affairs. Consider the advantages which 
the Primitive Church has had over this world 
for making all kinds of improvement. This 
world has always had revolutions and violent 
changes, interrupting the progress of civiliza- 
tion. It has been under the government of 
kings and popes and foolish wise men. But 
the Primitive Church has been under the gov- 
ernment of Jesus Christ. It has been one 
united body. No revolutions have disturbed 
its course. It has had peace and union and 
the rule of wisdom, against our wars and dis- 
sensions and selfish policy of kings. With 
such comparisons we may enlarge our concep- 
tions of the state of the Primitive Church; 
and from the data in the New Testament ob- 
tain some preliminary knowledge of that 
kingdom which is to have its counterpart set 
up on this earth, and which God may yet per- 
mit some traveler from our sphere to visit, and 
to study from personal observation.* 


* This remark might almost be regarded as a prophecy con¢ 
cerning himself; we at least think of him as fulfilling a 
mission to the invisible world similar to that indicated above, 
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Home Communications. 


A HEALTH TESTIMONIAL. 

The daily confession of Christ is as necessary 
to our spiritual life and growth as food is to our 
bodies. My heart awakes to a new apprecia- 
tion of this fact from time to time, and is re- 
freshed by it. Recollections of some past and 
almost forgotten experience, in which faith and 
the confession of Christ were brought into exer- 
cise, come gushing into the mind and give a 
new start to life, making every thing look bright 
and cheering. A few incidents of faith experi- 
ence are even now vividly presented to mind. 
Once, when suffering from a malignant fever, 
which was gaining power over me every hour, 
these words came to me with great force: “Thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther.” The disease 
was checked from that moment, and I began to 
recover. This was many years ago; but four or 
five years since I was again attacked by the 
same disease, and for a considerable time it 
threatened to deprive me of my reason; but I 
persisted in the confession of Christ, notwith- 
standing evil spirits seemed bent on preventing 
it; and, in an unusually short time, the fever 
abated, leaving me weak in body but strong in 
the Lord, and in the fullest confidence that “the 
name of the Lord is a strong tower, into which 
the righteous may run and be safe.” 

8. B. C. 





THE TRUE SOURCE OF HEALTH. 

A few weeks since I found myself suffering 
from chronic difficulties ; ut being able to per- 
form my daily routine of business, I gave little 
attention to my bodily troubles, until one day 
Iovertaxed my strength and was in consequence 
obliged for the time to surrender. Then came 
temptations to expect a long time of physical 
suffering and weakness, such as I had previously 
experienced when in a similar condition. Such 
thoughts were any thing but agreeable. At first 
my efforts to seek new faith in God appeared to 
be of little avail. I barely obtained glimpses 
of the fact that in the center of my being there 
was flowing a current of life and power. As I 
ceased for awhile from much bodily activity, 
my attention became more directed inward— 
my mind became filled with new thoughts—my 
heart with new feelings—my whole nature with 
new life and strength. The lesson I learned 
from my experience was twofold: first, to be 
prudent with the health and power given me; 
second, to seek improvement of body and heart 
by direction of the attention to the fountain of 
life which exists in us by virtue of our union 
with Christ. J. 0. A. 

RIGHT ATTITUDE OF A STUDENT. 

What teacher likes to hear his scholars say, 
“T can’t get this long lesson,” or, “I can’t state 
that hard problem, and there is no use in try- 
ing?” The only way for scholars to please their 
teachers is to say, “ The lesson is long, I know, 
but I will try my best to get it ;” or, “ That prob. 
lem is hard to state, but I hope to master it.” 

I have been in the habit of saying “ J can’t,” 
ever since I can remember until the commence- 
ment of the present term of the schoo], when 
I resolved in my heart that I would not say 
“T can’t” once during the term, but give God 
a chance to help me. By saying “ J will try,” 





I have so far kept my resolution, and have 
found it easier than ever before to get my les- 
sons; and I have an increasing interest in my 
studies. I believe God is ready and willing to 
help us in our studies, or through any difficult 
task, if we go to him ina spirit of faith and 
earnestness. A. E. K, 


“The Life of Arthur Tappan,” 


HE book before us bearing the above title (pub- 

lished by Hurd & Houghton, New York,) is an 
unpretending volume of 432 pages. It was written 
by Lewis, brother of the late Arthur Tappan, and was 
perhaps mainly intended to interest relatives and 
friends; but the subject was an eminent philanthro- 
pist, as well as an honest, successful merchant and 
loyal friend ; and his “ Life” will therefore be read 
with interest by a considerable portion of the 
general public. ; 

Arthur Tappan was not a reformer, in the com- 
mon acceptation of that term; yet few men within 
the past forty years have done more for reformatory 
causes than the subject of this memoir. Born in 
1786, in the village of Northampton, Mass., the 
fifth son of Benjamin and Sarah Tappan, he entered 
at the age of fourteen the counting-room of a com- 
mercial house in Boston as clerk, having chosen the 
mercantile profession as his calling in life. His 
parents had given him not only such educational 
advantages as his native village afforded, but had 
inculcated on his young mind what they deemed. of 
vital interest to his future well-being, viz., moral and 
religious truths. And although not daring to regard 
the youth a Christian, they could say of him, by 
way of recommendation to his new masters, that 
“they had never known him to tell a lie.” Having 
after seven years of experience asa clerk entered 
into business for himself, his affectionate mother, 
deeply anxious respecting the salvation of his soul, 
addressed to him the following letter : 

Northampton, June, 1807. 

My Dear Son:—I can not feel willing you 
should Jeave me without saying more to you than 
I have; and, as I have not the opportunity to speak, 
I think best to write. Your happiness, as that of all 
my children, lies near my heart. I would not, on 
any account, give them unnecessary pain. It is 
your happiness I seek, and fain would I assist you in 
building it on a sure foundation. ‘ Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” 1Cor. 3:11. Build on Christ Jesus, as 
the chief corner-stone. 

I fear you have imbibed some errors, from what 
you dropped last night respecting the new birth. 
There are many loose writers, and it is to be feared, 
unsound preachers in our day. But the word of 
God is plain. He that runneth may read. Study it 
attentively, with sincere and fervent prayer for the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. to enlighten your 
darkened understanding, and make your path of 
duty plain. God is a prayer-hearing God. He has 
not said to the seed of Jacob, Seek my face, in vain. 
The Bible is full of encouragement to those who 
diligently seek for true wisdom, and assures us that 
all her paths are peace, and her ways pleasant; and, 
from forty years’ experience, I can subscribe to the 
truth of it. 

O taste and see that the Lord is gracious, full of 
compassion, not willing that any should perish. 
Hear him say in his word, “ Turn Phe for why will 
ye die? Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you; whosoever will, let him 
come, and take the water of life freely, without 
money and without price.” “ Believe, and take the 
promised rest.” Pray for an entire change of heart 
and pursuits; that you may love God supremely, 
and place your chief happiness in obeying his pre- 
cepts. Hate sin sincerely, and strive constantly to 
overcome every evil propensity; and this not in 
your own strength, but relying on promised assis- 
tance from Him who hath said, “My strength 
shall be made perfect in your weakness, and my 
grace is at all times sufficient for you.” We have 
abundant reason to believe that if we are sincere in 
seeking for mercy, we shall have God on our side. 
If God was not more willing to save us than we are 
to be saved, he never would have given up his Son a 
ransom for sinners, nor informed us of it in his 
word, nor sent the Holy Spirit to convince us of sin, 
and urge us to repentance. 

From my own experience | firmly believe the 
Calvinistic doctrines to be Scriptural. I would not 
willingly consent to abrogate one of them. Liove to 





acknowledge myself nothing, that God may be all. 
I feel that I am depraved in the whole man; that in 
me naturally there is no good ; that all my sufficiency 
is of God; and it is my happiness that 1 may go to 
him as a guilty, weak and helpless creature, and 
cast all my cares upon him. He has promised 
never to leave nor forsake me, and I can trust his 
word. It is this comfort, my dear child, that I wish 
you to enjoy. It is what the world can neither give, 
nor deprive us of. Oh, seek first the kingdom of God, 
and all things other shall be added unto you: that is, 
you shall be fully satisfied with the allotments of 
Providence; and how can it be otherwise if you 
believe the promise, “ that all things shall work 
together for good to them who put their trust in 
him.” Therefore in all your ways acknowledge 
him, and he will direct your paths; trust not to 
your own understanding, it will deceive you........ 
That you may be made to see your lost, undone estate, 
by nature and practice, and directed to rely wholly 
on the merits of a glorious Savior; that you may 
be filled with the divine influences of the Holy 
Spirit, sanctifying and purifying your nature, and 
live to the glory of God, is the sincere prayer of 
your affectionate mother, Saran TAPPAN, 

A son born of such a mother;-with a father no less 
sincere and conscientious in the discharge of his 
parental duties, could hardly be other than a man 
of sterling religious principles that would justify an 
implicit confidence in his integrity, and a reliance 
upon his aid and codperation in every good work 
however unpopular in the eye of public opinion. 
And the subsequent career of Arthur Tappan did 
not disappoint parental expectations. 


As a merchant, few men were entitled to the 
credit of a more faultless honesty in all business 
transactions, whether public or private. Mr. Tap- 
pan passed through many vicissitudes in his career as 
a merchant. When the war broke out between this 
country and England in 1812, he was prosecuting a 
very successful business in Montreal; but unfeigned 
loyalty to his native land required him to sacrifice it, 
and leave the place. But reverses, it appears; did 
not by any means daunt his courage or weaken his 
trust in the good providences of God. When the 
great fire occurred in New York in 1835, consuming 
five hundred stores, and his among the rest, he con- 
tracted for a new one before the fire of the old one 
was extinguished. Indeed, says his biographer, the 
noblest traits of his character always shone the. 
brightest when under the deepest trials. It was then 
that he would forget self and manifest a quiet equa- 
nimity and presence of mind truly remarkable. 

From 1834 to 1840, the time of my personal ac- 
quaintance with Arthur Tappan, no man in the city 
of New York so thoroughly challenged my venera- 
tion as he. His industry was proverbial, and his fac- 
ulty for making money was only excelled by his zeal 
in expending it in promoting religious and moral en- 
terprises. Mr. Tappan was among the few men in 
those revival and reformatory times who regarded 
themselves as bona fide stewards of the Lord, not 
counting the things they possessed as theirown. His 
quiet, unostentatious ways of disbursing the profits 
of his business were characteristics that won the 
respect of all who knew him. For many years 
his liberal contributions to the Bible, Tract, mission- 
ary, reformatory and educational societies, constitu- 
ted the strong arm of their financial support. The 
benevolent objects that he virtually fathered were 
numerous, but the most prominent among them all 
was the anti-slavery cause. To his connection with 
that unpopular movement his biographer has 
devoted a large share of the book; and those who 
wish to inform themselves on many interesting inci- 
dents of the great conflict will find themselves repaid 
by its perusal. 

There is also something to be learned from it as 
the history of a prominent and prosperous merchant. 
As early as 1826 Mr. Tappan, in changing his goods 
from British to Indian and French, or from cotton to 
silk, also changed from that of package to piece. 
In other words, he became “a jobber,” selling 
only for cash, content with the small profit 
arising from the difference between buying on a 
credit of nine months and selling for cash. He 
sold his goods therefore at cost, bating the time 
given him to pay for them. His mercantile friends 
admonished him, saying he could not meet his ex- 
penses, He only smiled at their fears, but kept on 
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selling at cost. Thenews of this unheard-of method 
of selling goods spread from Nova Scotia to Mexico, 
and customers came in crowds to the store of Arthur 
Tappan & Co., Pearl-st., N. Y. The firm had but 
one price for their goods, and being experts in buy- 
ing desirable articles, their business increased so 
rapidly as to border on the miraculous. Mr. Tappan 
was a remarkable organizer of business matters: 
every thing in his store was carrried on with the 
precision of clock-work. A child or a servant 
could be sent there for goods, if samples were 
shown of what were wanted, with perfect certainty 
of getting the right articles at the right prices. The 
southern merchants, notwithstanding their dislike of 
Mr. Tappan’s anti-slavery principles, had the utmost 
confidence in his business integrity ; and while curs- 
ing the man would gladly buy his goods. Content 
with a small margain of profit with large sales, the 
firm of Arthur Tappan & Co. for some twelve 
years had uninterrupted prosperity. And during 
this same period Mr. Tappan rendered his munifi- 
cent aid to reformatory and religious enterprises. 
Finally, in an unlucky hour he was persuaded by 
friends to give up the cash system and sell on 
credit. He could make still more money, was the 
plea. He did, but it was on paper; and in the great 
financial crisis of 1837 the House of Arthur Tappan 
& Co. suspended payment. That change, of going 
back to the credit system, says his biographer, was 
the great business mistake of his life. G. C. 
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DIXON [AND HIS COPYISTS. 
‘ 

N the latter part of August, 1866, Wm. Hep- 
worth Dixon came to the Community with a 
letter of introduction from Horace Greeley, and re- 
mained with us two days. He had previously read 
some of our publications at the British Museum, 
and he got such additional scraps of information 
from us as we could give him in so short a time. 
Thus qualified, he wrote u book about us, in the 
swiftest and freest style. That book—* New Ameri- 
ca”—had a great run in England and in this coun 
try. Indeed, it was translated into several foreign 

languages, and went round the world. 

At the first appearance of this book, I notified the 
public that its representations of us were not alto- 
gether reliable, in the following good-natured terms, 
published in the CrrcuLar Feb. 18, 1867: 

I must caution our friends against expecting too 
much. This book is not history. It is a sketch as 
swiftly made as the journey which it reports; and 
that was a journey trom London to Utah and back 
in four months! It is not to be criticised as a book 
of mathematics, or even as a well digested history, 
whose great object is truth. It isa work of art, like 
an opera or a play, thrown off at a heat. Its object 
is entertainment. It is founded on fact. It reporte 
many things that the author actually saw and heard, 
and many others that he thought he saw and heard; 
but accuracy must not be expected. On the con- 
trary, according to the rules of art, all its details 
must be subordinated to the object of producing 
certain general effects. Some of our people were 
tempted to be indignant at the mistakes of fact 
which certainly abound in Dixon’s representations 
of the Community. I laughed at the mistakes, and 
at those who were offended by them. What if he 
does call Erastus H. Hamilton James Hamilton, and 
speak of Mr. Newhouse as a Canadian trapper, and 
place Dartmouth college in Connecticut? Where 
is the harm? Do you say that such blunders in 
things that we know about show carelessness which 
forbids us to trust Dixon in things which we do not 
know about? Be thankful then that your general 
estimate of his accuracy is in a way to be corrected. 
I presume he does not wish to be judged in any of 
his works as a precisian or a historian, but as an 
entertaining off-hand book-wright, who tells the 
truth as near as he can remember it in the hurry 
and heat of artistic composition. 

After this general caution, I published a running 
commentary on Dixon’s account of the Community, 
correcting many of his blunders and criticising the 
animus of the whole as unfairly caricaturistic. 

Of course, these cautions and corrections never 





reached a thousandth part of the readers of “New 
America.” Yet one would suppose, that even with- 
out them fair-minded men would have held the rep- 
resentations of a writer, so rapid and sensational as 
Dixon, in doubt long enough to test them in some 
way before incorporating them into sober history. 
But it turns out that his stories about the Commu- 
nity have been taken at par, and have passed into 
general circulation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Writer after writer has repeated them as grave veri- 
ties, till there is really no other accepted account 
of our society afloat in respectable literature. The 
English reviewers, in their notices of our History 
of American Socialisms, all quoted Dixon as un- 
doubted authority for any slur they chose to cast 
upon us. Chambers’ Encyclopedia, under the head 
Perfectionists, has a long and elaborate account of 
us, which looks like sober history, but proves on 
examination to be nothing but an epitome of 
“New America.” And, finally, writers on this 
side of the water, who, one would think, might find 
something original to say, or at least might eliminate 
some of Dixon’s blunders, have taken to copying 
him by the wholesale, with no attempt at improve- 
ment, except in the way of exaggerating his misrepre- 
sentations. I have seen an American book lately in 
which I counted 113 pages taken bodily from Dix- 
on’s account of the Oneida Community, with only 
slight verbal alterations, just enough to make the 
writing seem original and to intensify the sensation- 
alism by throwing in occasionally an extra lie. 

In this state of things it seems best to go back 
and overhaul Dixon. I know very well that False- 
hood, as usual, has got a long way the start, while 
Truth has been “ putting on his boots ;” but I have 
faith that in this case “ the race is not to the swift,” 
but to the persevering and the honest. I intend now 
to go on correcting Dixon until the CrrcuLaRr has 
as many readers as “ New America” had. 

I will begin with a matter in which I have a 
special personal interest, viz., the story of my early 
licentiousness. The growth of this story is very 
curious, and may be divided into three stages. 
There was, first, the innocent germ, taken from my 
own writings; secondly, Dixon’s careless and sugges- 
tive expansion of that germ; and, thirdly, the enor- 
mous and malignant slander ripened off by Dixon’s 
copyist. Let us look at these stages in their order. 

THE GERM. 

In an account of my Religious Experience, printed 
in our paper twenty-five years ago, I described cer- 
tain singular exercises and adventures which I went 
through in New York city soon after I became a 
Perfectionist. Among the rest occurs the following 
passage : 

In my night-excursions I was sometimes led into the 
vilest parts of the city. I went alone at midnight 
into streets which I had been told were dangerous 
even in the day-time. I descended into cellars where 
abandoned men and women were gathered, and 
talked familiarly with them about their ways of life, 
beseeching them to believe on Christ, that -they 
might be saved from their sins. They listened to 
me without abuse. One woman seemed much 
affected. I gave hera Bible. To anotherI gavea 
Testament. Sometimes, when I had money, I gave 
that to the wretches whom I found in those dark 
places. These were the only dealingsI had with 


1 
them. 

This seems innocent enough. It is positively all 
there is in that autobiographical sketch or anywhere 
else that can possibly be perverted into a confession 
of visiting bad houses for licentious purposes. Now 
let us see what Dixon made of it. 

THE EXPANSION. 

In “ New America,” vol. II page 226,(English edition), 
there is a paragraph, the ¢ oject of which is to rep- 
resent me as in a riotous state of disregard to the 
laws of God and man. ‘The whole passage is found- 
ed on my story of Religious Experience above re- 
ferred to, as may be demonstrated from many of its 
expressions. Among other things Dixon says: 


He had been chaste in his habits, regular in his 
hours of sleep; he now began to stay out all night, 
to wander about the quays, to lie in door-ways, to 
visit infamous houses, to consort with courtesans and 


This free and easy version-of the above innocent 
confession is certainly a fine specimen of sensational 





license. Dixon does not say in so many words that 
I went about the city in the night on licentious er- 
rands, but my missionary excursions into the Five 
Points are converted into “consorting with courte- 
sans and thieves.” In this indefinite shape the story 
has gone round the world, and has been repeated by 
reviewers and cyclopedists. Now we caquie to the 
final enlargement by an American sensationalist. 
THE RIPE SLANDER. : 

The book which I have referred ‘to as copying 
substantially 113 pages from Dixon, paraphrases his 
passage about my “consorting with courtesans and 
thieves” thus: 

He had led a lite of chastity and regularity; 
now he gave himself up to licentiousness and riot- 
ous living. He became a vagabond. He was a 
poe mee of courtesans and thieves, and was a 
regular visitor to houses of tll-fame / 

This is really but a little advance on Dixon’s rep- 
resentation, and would hardly be blameworthy if 
the writer had not recklessly copied and exceed- 
ed an author known to be unreliable. Compare 
this final form of the story with the germ, and see 
how far sensationalism, carried to the second power, 
can pervert and invert the truth. 

That same confession of Religious Experience, 
from which Dixon got all his information about my 
adventures in New York city in 1834, had the follow- 
ing protest expressly relating to those adventures: 

As I was for the most part alone, or among indif- 
ferent strangers, during the period under considera- 
tion, the material facts of the case have come to be 
known only by my own report. I am the only 
primary witness, and all second-hand reports depend 
on me for their verification. Those which exceed, 
or differ from, my statements, have no vouchers. 
What I have reported in relation to my use of 
ardent spirits and my preaching at the Five Points, 
has been magnified by inferences, till it has been 
made the foundation of a wide-spread belief that I 
was guilty of drunkenness and licentiousness. As I 
am commenting on the general character of the 
whole transaction in question, I will take this occa- 
sion to cleur it of evil surmises in regard to these 
particulars. I must tell my own story. If there is 
no witness to confirm it, there is none to contradict 
it. It must stand upon the credit of my affirmation, 
or, if it is demanded, of my oath. J affirm then, that 
all reports that I was intoxicated or committed any acts 
of licentiousness during my sojourn in New York in 
1834, are false. 

On the first appearance of New America, I gave 
the following notice in the CrrcuLar that Dixon’s 
intimation of my licentiousness was a “ bad bill :” 

All that Dixon says about my “ wantoning with 
the flesh” and “consorting with courtesans” in my 
early experience, must be taken with doubts and 
drawbacks. The truth that will come out in the 
cr is, that I never knew woman sexually till 

was married, and that I never knew any woman 
but my wife until we entered into our present com- 
plex marriage in 1846—which was eight years after 
my first marriage, twelve years after my conversion 
to holiness at New Haven, and fifteen years after 
my first conversion at Putney. And as I can truly 
say that in this second marriage I have not been 
unfaithful, either to the expre terms of the first, 
or to the wishes of my partner, I can honestly boast 
of a clear matrimonial record. 

To the credit of Dixon be it said, that in his sub- 
sequent book, Spiritual Wives, (p. 351 American 
edition), he allowed me to make a statement, sub- 
stantially the same as the above. But his American 
copyist takes no notice of any of these protests, thus 
fully assuming the “ bad bill.” J. H. N. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


Nov. 15.—It snowed last night, and this morning 
the earth was dressed in white, but so thinly clad 
that her natural brownness betrayed itself through 
countless rents; by noon ell was as bare as ever 
except the distant hills. 


—The first shipment of traps “ all rail” to Cali- 
fornia, was made Wednesday, Nov. 16. 


—Coal now passes our place on the Midland en 
route for Oneida and villages north. We are inform- 
ed that the coal is dumped directly into the cars of 
the Midland from the cars into which it was loaded 
at the mines, 


—The following item was gotten up by one of 
our members merely from curiosity; we put it in 
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our columns thinking that perhaps it may interest 
our readers: 


The proportion of males and females in our Com- 
munities, is as follows: 


Age. Male. Female. 
POE Rckct ss cath s csiceesaee Diss sneges iene 
From 1 to 10.............. MG sks detintd z 

«10 to 20... .. cae hae ee » PE Pere 15. 

ee | ay 9 eat: 35. 

80 to 40...........4.. Pits sss +. -20. 
40 to 50.............. ye ae oe 22. 

OEE Wir scccccevecees OP cpeduce ane 20. 

ie | yee eee: 138. 

1 FO OO ik occ ce siccceed Minds ccisiaad ais 6. 

OF OI OP Oi ob ccccssctsaed __ ee RR 2 


Total, Males 128 Females 142. 
Grand total 270. 


ANECDOTES OF THE CHILDREN. 

—The other morning when the hills were white 
with the first snow, one of our little boys who can 
count his six summers stood in a mood of unwonted 
quietness, looking out of the windows of the chil- 
dren’s play-room. Suddenly he exclaimed, 

“Well said! I don’t see why other folks 
should have so much better things than we do!” 

“Why!” says Miss H., “ they don’t, do they?” 

“Yes, they do! they've got snow over there, and we 
haven't got any!” 

—Mr. K., while holding a sturdy, honest, four- 
year-old little boy in his lap, asked him, 

“ Where do you sleep?” 

“T sleep with Ransom,” answers the little fellow. 

“But where do you sleep?” 

“Why, I sleep with Ransom,” emphatically. 

“ And where does Ransom sleep?” persists Mr. K 

“Oh! he sleeps with me.” 

“Well,” asks Mr. K. laughing, and thinking he 
would at last obtain the desired information, “ where 
do you and Ransom sleep?” 

“Why, we sleep together /” 

—We have been convinced by various things we 
have heard of late, that there is a public opinion 
started among the children in the right direction, 
making those who do right popular, and those who 
do wrong unpopular. The following story, told us 
by one of the women who take care of the children, 
is an illustration of this: 

“ As the children were sitting still, preparatory to 
the dinner hour, I read them an anecdote of a man 
who had his prayers answered in a marked, miracu- 
lous way. The children listened with close atten- 
tion, When I had finished, I said to them, 

“Do you pray ?” 

“ Yes,” said they all. 

“T pray in the morning,” said one. 

“| pray in the evening,” said another. 

“] pray two or three times a day,” said a third. 

Then Virginia spoke up and said, “ I confess Christ 
a soft heart.” Then several others confessed Christ 
a good spirit, an obedient spirit, etc., etc. Finally 
one little boy confessed Christ, and laughed after it. 
“Why,” exclaimed the rest of the children indig- 
nantly, “that was real naughty, wasn’t it?” And 
they all began to criticise him for doing so. One 
wanted to know if God would hear them and 
answer them if they were not in earnest ; and they 
all seemed to feel sure that he would not. 

—A person living in ordinary society is scarcely 
made aware of the virtue there isin punctuality. 
If he is-a little tardy here or there, misses the train, 
neglects an appointment, or the like, so few are 
working in unison with him, that the discord made 
by his remissness is hardly felt before it is forgotten. 
Not so in Communism. An associate thus sensibly 
discourses of the need of punctuality in such com- 
plex society : 

“Ker TrmE! Rythm is one of the most impor- 
tant conditions of harmony. This is true, not only 
of the harmony of the music we sing and play up- 
on instruments, but also of the music of our daily 
lives. In Communities, where the harmony of so- 
ciety is so involved, discords however slight are 
unusually jarring and painful. In our large families 





where each individual has a succession of daily re- 
sponsibilities bringing him into connection with va- 
rious others, it becomes necessary for each to find 
out the startings and stoppings in the general time- 
table which his duties require him to make, and 
keep time. Many among us have a dozen or more 
engagements during the day, and if we do not meet 
them exactly others have to wait for us, and are 
thereby unfairly inconvenienced. Starting the 
kitchen fires so as to have our meals ready precisely 
at the appointed hours, meeting the omnibus 
promptly in going to and from Willow Place, getting 
seated in the evening meeting before the exercises 
begin, being prompt to attend school recitations— 
these and many other similar appointments must be 
faithfully met, or we make discords with those around 
us. This peculiarity of Communism, the necessity 
of strict punctuality, is by no means a disadvantage, 
but on the contrary it furnishes occasion for excel- 
lent self-discipline. It is evident that as people 
progress in civilization the necessity of keeping time 
increases very rapidly. We have to meet railway 
trains, steamboats, the mails, and other public agents, 
which resemble time and tide in that they will wait 
for no ordinary man, and these compel us to be 
punctual. The sense of rythm which makes it easy 
to be punctual, can be readily cultivated ; therefore 
let us all say, both in word and deed, Keep Time / 
"2% o 
WILLOW-PLACE. 


W. P., Nov. 19, 1870. 

Mr. Eprror:—An item in the Utica Herald 
notices our silk manufactory. The writer says, 
“The Community has twenty-eight looms weaving 
belts, and twelve weaving ribbons, also one loom for 
weaving wide goods.” Calleach of our shuttles a 
loom, and the above statement would be nearly cor- 
rect,as we have one loom which throws twenty- 
eight shuttles, and one which throws twelve. It is 
true that we have one loom for weaving wide goods, 
but it is stowed away in the factory loft, and is not 
likely to be used for a time. The statement in the 
Herald that “Mr. Thomas Stokes is superintend- 
ing the wesving department,” is also erroneous. 
Mr. Stokes is a first-class workman, but, as you are 
aware, our own Mr. E. 8. Nash is the superintend- 
ent of the weaving department of the Community 
silk works. There are at present 104 hired girls at 
work here, 72 of whom daily ride to the Oneida 
village. L. H. B. 

WALLINGFORD. 


—We meet in the Hall after dinner to study the 
Berean, and find the exercise very edifying. 

—Our Crrcuars have been quite irregular lately, 
arriving, not unfrequently, several days after time. 
This occasions us much disappointment. 

—We experience quite sudden changes in the 
weather of late. One day is chilly, with a “ nipping, 
eager air,” and the very next, perhaps, so warm that 
we require no fires. 

—Emily and Anna, while walking on the lawn 
this afternoon, {found that Mr. W. was in need of 
help to finish painting the fence before dark. Their 
interest was aroused, and volunteering their ser- 
vices they saw the work completed by dark. 


Education in Connecticut, 


E are in receipt of the Annual Report of the 

Board of Education of the State of Connecti- 

cut, presented to her Legislature last May. Nearly 

one half of this pamphlet of two hundred and sev- 

enty-six pages consists of the Report of the Secre- 

tary of the Board, Birdsey Grant Northrop, of New 
Haven. 

The duties and responsibilities reposed in the Sec- 
retary of such a Board are many and arduous. Mr. 
Northrop sums up his year’s work as follows: “ Dur- 
ing the last year I have delivered 212 lectures, and 
visited 213 schools, besides addressing some twenty 
thousand children in schools and town gatherings.” 

In his lecturing tours through the State the Sec- 
retary invites the assistance of the most eminent 
teachers within its bounds, so that if this position 





be occupied by a man of ability, conscientious in the 
discharge of his duties, and enthusiastic in the cause 
of education, he has it in his power to irrigate, so 
to speak, the juvenile intellects of the State with a 
flood of learning issuing from its most eminent ex- 
emplars. 


The first topic of his Report is the Free School 
Law, 8 law making the Common Schools free to all 
children, and also compelling parents to give their 
children three months’ schooling out of every 
twelve. Under the operation of the old law nearly 
six thousand children were deprived of schooling. 
The new law abolishes the school-district system by 
making each town responsible for the education ot 
the children within its limits. This is considered 
quite an improvement. Hearty indorsements by ~ 
many towns ot the superiority of the new system 
over the old are incorporated into the text of the 
Secretary’s Report. 


Under the heading, “ Apprenticeship as an Edu- 
cator,” the Secretary shows the importance of this 
system of labor for youths of both sexes. “The 
further progress, and even present skillful manage- 
ment, of the world’s complex industries,” he says, 
“are becoming absolutely dependent on the educa- 
tion of the people. Recent improvements in all the 
processes of manufacturing are surprising. In a 
cotton-mill one carder can do the work which re- 
quires five thousand persons by hand. In Hindoostan 
aman can spin one hank a day. A modern spinner 
with his mule, can spin three thousand hanks a day. 
A machine recently invented by Dr. Crosby is turn- 
ing out fish-hooks in New Haven at the rate of sixty- 
two thousand per day. And another machine by 
the same ingenious inventor can make fifty thousand 
needles a day. Connecticut clocks command the 
market of the world. England alone in a single 
year has bought one hundred and sixty thousand. 
An order was received to-day (May 10) for three 
hundred thousand fish-hooks. Two Connecticut firms 
make over a million eyelets daily.” 


“The Paris Exposition,” continues the Report, 
“taught the English some bitter but profitable les- 
sons. Before then her superiority in manufactures 
had been unquestioned throughout the world. But 
from the showing then made, her most keen-sighted 
and practical men were forced to admit that Eng- 
land was surpassed, both relatively and absolutely, 
by her continental rivals. This is the concurrent 
testimony of the jurors, delegated by England to 
attend the Exposition. And the cause of this de- 
cline in the very elements which have constituted 
England supcrior to all other nations, as obvious as 
the fact itself, and concurred in by all, was stated to 
be the lack of general and technical education 
throughout the empire. On the continent the young 
artisans are distinguishing themselves and their 
country by the excellence of their work, the higher 
quality of their manufactured materials, the economy 
of their execution, and the beautifulness of their de- 
signs. Poor England, standing by idle, is too late. 
Her workingmen, foremen and masters, have grown 
up uneducated.” 


“This suggests,” says the Secretary, “ the practi- 
cal inquiry, What is Connecticut doing for techni- 
cal education? If in proportion to our ‘area and 
population Connecticut manufactures now hold the 
foremost place in this country, let us consider that 
fifteen years ago the same preéminence belonged to 
Great Britain, and not forget why it does so no 
longer.” 


The Secretary places great stress on the impor- 
tance of the practice of the art of drawing in schools 
of all grades. “ Skill in drawing,” he says, “ has an in- 
trinsic and practical value. It is of great importance 
to all pursuits conversant with the exterior forms of 
things; and to many trades and professions, including 
all scientific mechanics, it is quite indispensable.” 
“Tf Connecticut would maintain her preéminence in 
manufactures, let her youth be trained as designers 
and draughtsmen.” The sagacity shown by the first 
Napoleon, in his order to make drawing a promi- 
nent study in the schools of France, has long since 
been acknowledged in the tribute which the world 
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has paid to the people of that country for their taste 
in the decorative arts. 


Speaking of the influence of study on health, the 
Secretary says: ‘My observations do not confirm 
the impression that our schools overtask the brain 
and injure the health. Study need not be injurious 
to health. The mind was made to work. It gains 
strength only by spending it. The intensest study 
invigorates the body as well as the mind, strengthens 
both the nervous and muscular system, makes the 
blood course in stronger health-giving currents 
through the body, enlarges the brain, erects the 
form, softens the features, brightens the eye, ani- 
mates the countenance, dignifies the whole person, 
and in every way conduces to health.” 

The Report has been prepared with much care, 
and is a well written document. J. H.C. 


Inexplicability of Love. 
Proud reason may boast of her God-like commission 
To soar to the skies and encircle each sphere, 
But she can not explain the heart’s gentle emotions, 
The cause of a sigh, or a hope, or a fear, 


She may talk of Dynamics and the laws of causation, 
Attraction, repulsion, and organic force ; 

Electric, magnetic, galvanic, cohesion, 
And all the deep laws taught in learning’s wide course ; 


But she can not explain why the heart’s currents quicken, 
And the soul fills with joy at the sight of a friend; 

Why the hours glide so flectly, and the converse so sweetly, 
And why we so chide the fast clock at the end. 


The metaphysician may talk of subjection, 
Necessity, liberty, reflective power, 

But can he explain the deep laws of affection, 
Which transport to bliss, or our life-blood devour ? 


We can meet in flerce combat the whole phalanx of danger, 
Intrepidly looking even death in the face; 

But the glance of a maiden, the smile of an infant, 
A wife’s sweet entwining—a lover’s embrace— 


Unbend all our firmness, and fetter our being 
In fates more relentless than those of the spheres ; 
These are angels of light shining full on our pathway, 
Or roses concealing deep fountains of tears. 


As our love, so our peace—joy disdains other fountains; 
And thence we must drink all our pleasure or pain ; 
*Tis the fount of Bethsaida, and regeneration, 
Or the fire-damp of death, or the soul-damning stain. 
O God bless my love, for I must love or perish ; 
Recreate all the springs of affection within; 
O teach me to love, as do unfallen beings, 
Where love is unstained with the deep dyes of sin. 
[From an Old Paper. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Prof. Tyndall has examined the water of the 
Mediterranean and that of the Lake of Geneva, both 
of which are wonderfully blue, with his instrument 
for detecting solid impurities by the transmission of 
a beam of electric light through the gas or liquid 
under examination. The Professor concludes that 
the marvelous blue of Lake Geneva is caused by 
minute particles of granite and other impurities 
washed from the surrounding Alps, which, owing 
to their small size, settle with extreme slowness. 
The blue color is not caused by the tint of the par- 
ticles themselves, but, as he has shown in his re- 
searches on the color of the sky, particles which are 
smaller than a wave-length of light, decompose the 
light when reflecting it, or, in other words, they fail 
to reflect an entire white beam, blue being transmit- 
ted to the eye, and red and yellow more or less ab- 
sorbed or broken up. 

The Professor adds in his communication to Wa- 
ture, that he has found it impossible to prepare a 
solution which shall be so pure as not to contain 
thousands of solid particles coming from the air. A 
perfectly pure body of water or air is yet unat- 
tained. 

F. Galton, F. R. 8. concludes from a comparison 
of weather records with the variations of a self-reg- 
istering barometer, that little reliance can be placed 
upon the latter instrument as a means of predicting 
changes of the weather in temperate latitudes. To 
be sure the barometer agrees with the changes of 
the weather, but it does not precede the ordinary 





variations of our climate to any marked degree. 
When we have high wind or heavy rains, we know 
the barometer is low, but it does not fall sufficiently 
before the coming of the wind and rain to enable us 
to predict the latter in the absence of other signs. 
It is otherwise in tropical latitudes, where hurricanes 
depend on great and sudden changes in the atmos- 
pheric pressure, the results of which can not imme- 
diately acquire full force. It is only in such cases 
that we hear of a sudden and rapid fall of the ba- 
rometer under a clear and calm sky, immediately 
preceding a hurricane or typhoon. Mr. Galton 
thinks it is by such striking instances reported from 
tropical climates that the fame of the barometer has 
become so widely spread. Such storms occur only 
very rarely in temperate latitudes. 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 

Professor Huxley does not rest unchallenged in 
his conclusion that the weight of evidence as to the 
origin of infusorial life lies against the theory of 
spontaneous generation. Dr. H. C. Bastian has 
taken the field against the Professor in a series of 
papers, which, although descending to charges 
against Huxley of falsification and deceit in his 
treatment of the experiments of others, contain 
some strong facts in favor of spontaneous genera- 
tion. He claims to have subjected flasks containing 
organic solutions to a heat of 150 deg. centigrade 
for four hours, which when opened presented nu- 
merous living animalcules. He scouts the idea that 
any living matter, whether germs or more highly 
developed individuals, could possibly survive such a 
temperature for four hours. Dr. Bastian also inves- 
tigated the manner of preserving meats and fruits 
carried on in London, and found living animalcules 
in many of the most perfectly closed tins. The fol- 
lowing is his account of the process pursued in 
these establishments: 


A number of cases, enclosing the provisions, in- 
stead of being simply heated to a temperature of 212 
deg. F. as most people would understand from what 
Prof. Huxley said, are first heated in a large chloride 
of calcium bath (warmed by steam) to a tempera- 
ture of 230 to 235 deg. F. for more than an hour and 
ahalf. The hole through which the steam has been 
issuing is then closed with solder, and as soon as the 
last of the set has been thus hermetically sealed a 
higher pressure of steam is turned on by which the 
bath is quickly raised to a temperature of from 258 
to 260 deg. F. st which temperature it is maintained 
for more than half an hour. Thus it is now learned 
that the meats are exposed to a heat of 230 to 235 F. 
for more than one and a half hours, and then to a 
temperature of 258 to 260 deg. F. for another half 
hour at least. All this is very different from the 
simple statement that the provisions are “ boiled,’ 
for a time not specified. Prof. Huxley, in the next 
place, mentions the possibility of failure, though he 
seems to attribute all these to “ unsuccessfully closed 
tins.” Now, on inquiry, it appears that the number 
of unmistakable failures even in the very best 
establishments is very appreciable, and although 
many of these failures may be accounted for by 
defective closure, Mr. McCall assured me that in a 
certain number of cases, where not the smallest 
defect could be detected in the tin, where the mode 
of preparation was unexceptionable, and the pro- 
visions originally of the best description, yet for 
some inscrutable reason some of these tins did prove 
utter failures. Gas was found to be evolved within, 
causing them to bulge at the extremities, and when 
opened the meats either showed a central decompo- 
sition of the most feetid character without mould, or 
else mould might be found on some portions of the 
surface. He further assured me that certain tins 
which had been thoroughly well prepared, and in 
which the provisions seemed to remain in a perfect 
state of preservation for two or even three years, 
might more or less suddenly show signs of a con- 
siderable evolution of gas within, owing to the pro- 
visions having fallen into a state of putrefaction. 
In other instances provisions would keep for ten 
years or more without any appreciable change. I 
was informed also that turtle, and all the soups 
which solidified when cold, invariably remained 
good. Amongst these there were no failures. Mr. 
McCall was somewhat doubtful as to whether in hot 
weather, provisions were more prone to fail after 
severe thunder storms. He had, however, “ often 
thought that electricity” had something to do with 
the failures. Some of the large retail sellers spoke 
much more decidedly to me as to the number of 
failures after thunder. On this question, however, I 
lay no stress—I merely repeat what I was told. 

Wishing to learn what microscopical appearances 
would be presented by provisions which were sold 





as “ bein fectly good,” I procured three speci- 
mens from = of the most esteemed retail establish- 
ments, informing the original owners that I wished 
to submit them to a mi ical examination. 
One of these was a tin of “ Julienne Soup,” which 
had been prepared ten months; the .second, “ Sal- 
mon,” prepared six months; and the third, “ Lob- 
ster,” only six weeks old. The “Salmon” when 
opened, had not an altogether pleasant smell; the 
other two seemed quite fresh. In portions taken from 
the surface of each, I found the most unmistakable 
evidences that slight changes had taken place. All 
presented an abundance of flat granular aggrega- 
tions, figure-of-8 bodies, and a very appreciable 
quantity of Bacteria and Leptothriz filaments—some 
of these latter being plain and others jointed. 
Many were moving pretty actively in the specimens 
taken from the “Julienne” and the “ Lobster ” 
figure-of-8 particles. In the “Salmon,” [also found, 
during my comparatively short examination, two or 
three portions of Fungus-filaments, having dissepi- 
ments within. 

Thus, to sum up, it appears that provisions, pre- 
pared as above described, which have been exposed 
for more than two hours and twenty minutes to a 
temperature varying from 230 to 259 deg. F. do not 
unfrequently, for no discoverable reason, fall into a 
state of decomposition which renders them useless, 
and that the only specimens which I have examined 
microscopically, three in number, all presented evi- 
dences that living things had been growing and 
developing in the hermetically sealed tins. y, in 
some cases, the changes should be so small in ex- 
tent as not to impair the value of the provisions, and 
in other cases these changes—passing through the 
the more intermediate grades—should render the 
provisions utterly useless, I, or others holding similar 
opinions, can scarcely be called upon fully to ex- 
plain. Certain it is, however, that the facts above 
mentioned, including the circumstance that the 
failures sometimes take place after the tins have been 
hermetically sealed for two or three years, and that 
gelatinous substances are the least prone to change 
—are all rather strongly in favor of my view of the 
case, and will continue to be so, so long as our 
knowledge concerning the inability of living things 
to resist the destructive influence of very high tem- 
peratures remains in any thing like the same con- 
dition as it is at the present day. 





Note by Fruit Preservers in the 0. C._—There is one 
point which Dr. Bastian did not learn from the Lon- 
don preservers, and which it seems to us must have 
an important bearing on the question of the nature 
of putrefaction and kindred changes. It is this: 
Those fruits or vegetables which are put up in a 
ripe condition are thoroughly preserved by subject- 
ing them to the temperature of boiling water for an 
hour, or even less. Failures are invariably from 
imperfectly closed tins. On the other hand, vege- 
tables which are preserved in the immature or 
“green” state, as for instance “green corn,” (the 
ordinary sweet Indian corn), green peas, string 
beans, (the green pods of which are preserved), re- 
quire the calcium process as described by Dr. Bas- 
tian, and, as he says, with the utmost care a certain 
percentage of failures, or “ swelled heads” will occur. 
We know of no exceptions to this rule among fruits 
and vegetables, but can not speak as to meats, for 
we have never preserved any. Our experience, 
however, would lead us to subject veal and Jamb to 
a higher temperature, although, of course the imma- 
turity in this case is not to be compared to that of 
vegetables. 


AMONG THE CRANES. 


BY 8. NEWHOUSE. 

BOUT thirty-five years ago I was at Theresa, 
Jefferson county, N. Y., just in from a trap- 
ping, hunting and fur-buying expedition along In- 
dian River. It was in May, and I had just packed 
my furs and engaged a conveyance to take them to 
the steamboat at Clayton, when Dr. Davidson of 
Theresa, whose acquaintance I had made, came to 

my hotel and accosted me thus: 

“T’ve got some capital sport in mind for you to- 
morrow, but I won’t tell you what it is till you agree 
to do just as I say about it. Will you promise?” 

“Yes, go ahead,” I replied, “ for if sport is the 
object, it will be easy for me to follow your lead.” 

“ Well, then,” he continued, “I'm going down 
Indian River to-morrow in a boat to see a patient, 
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and will show you a great crane-rookery, on condi- 
tion that you stop shooting the moment I say so.” 

Having made all necessary arrangements, and en- 
gaged a skilled oarsman, Tyler by name, to row us, 
we started next morning and dropped down the 
river eight or ten miles. There were four of us,— 
Dr. Davidson, a man whose name I have forgotten, 
Tyler, and myself. As we glided down the stream 
the doctor explained that an old backwoodsman, 
who lived several miles from the settlements and 
made large quantities of maple sugar, had taken 
him to the rookery he was going to show us. Re- 
fusing all description or further information, he at 
length directed Tyler to land, and then led us on 
foot over a rough wood-road into the dense forest a 
distance of about two miles. We all expressed 
surprise to see him quit the river and enter the 
woods in search of cranes. 

After a brief enjoyment of our perplexity, the 
doctor asked, “ Where do you suppose cranes nest ?” 

“Among the grass and rushes, in marshes and 
along rivers, of course,” we all answered. 

“T thought so myself till recently,” he said, “ but 
the fact is they always roost and frequently nest in 
trees, like pigeons.” 

This announcement gave us a hearty laugh, after 
which an awkward conviction stole over us that 
we were the dupes of a practical joke of some kind. 
Soon, however, we entered a superb pinery of large, 

~tall trees, and directly began to hear the well-known 
notes of the crane. We continued to advance half 
or three-quarters of a mile farther, the noise con- 
stantly growing louder, till at length the squalling 
surpassed the clangor of hundreds of wild geese in 
full chorus. As we came into the rookery itself 
the din was almost appalling. I could not believe 
it till I saw it; but sure enough, in the tops of the 
tallest pines, scores, probably hundreds, of nests, 
made not unlike those of pigeons of a few sticks and 
twigs placed in the forks of the limbs, were to be 
seen. On most of these, cranes sat with their long 
legs hanging down astride of the branches. Fre- 
quently a single tree contained over a dozen nests. 
Birds were constantly:coming and going over our 
heads. Their appearance in settling upon a nest 
was laughably awkward. They would come down 
slowly, letting one leg fall on one side of the 
nest and the other on the opposite side, and then 
after a prolonged undulatory flutter would gently 
come to rest upon the eggs; while their relieved 
mates wouid fly away over the top of the forest 
with unceasing squalling. 

But without a moment’s pause to study the situa- 
tion, I brought my rifle to my shoulder, when down 
plunged a crane from its perch. I re-loaded and 
fired again, bringing down a second bird; and so 
on in quick succession to the twenty-second dis- 
charge, when the doctor cried, “ Hold, you've killec 
enough;” and my hand was stayed. Tyler picked 
up the game and cut off the wings. There were 
twenty-two pairs: I had not missed a shot; which 
was not surprising, as the range was not over six or 
eight rods, and my rifle had a good telescope on it. 
From the first shot to the last, I did not change my 
position twenty yards. The action lasted probably 
less than twenty minutes, but call it half an hour 
if you will. The cranes apparently took no notice 
of us, or of the report of the rifle, which their own 
din most likely rendered nearly inaudible. But for 
my compact with the doctor I could have shot 
many scores almost as easily as I did one. 

Our day’s adventure was not believed till we 
produced the twenty-two pairs of wings, and even 
then our account of the nesting-place was evidently 
considered a hoax by those who thought themselves 
knowing. I afterwards sold some of the wings in 
Utica for fifty cents a pair. I have never since seen 
a crane-rookery; but have learned that works on 
natural history confirm my own observation. Still 
I have invariably found hunters entertaining the idea 
that cranes nest in marshes, though they have to own 


they never saw their nests. The Enropean crane 
does nest on the ground, or in old ruins, which may 
explain the generally etroneons impression concern- 
ing the variety that frequents our North Ameri- 
can lakes and streams. 





‘Out West---Omaha---The Pacific Rail- 
road==Union Colony, etc. 


BY T. 8. BRANDEGEE. 


Greeley, Colorado, Oct. 31, 1870. 

To one who does not have friends here, Greeley, 
Colorado, is an almost unknown place; it is put 
down upon no map, and only the very latest maps 
indicate the railroads running through this new 
town. Four or five months ago there was only 
one way of reaching the place, viz., by the Union 
Pacific R. R., as far as to Cheyenne, Wyoming, and 
there changing to the Denver Pacific R. R., which 
runs through the place; but now the completion of 
the Kansas Pacific affords another way of traveling 
to Greeley. 

Omaha, the eastern terminus of the U. P. R. R., is 
certainly “Out West,” asa glance at the map will 
convince any one; but I realized the fact more 
sensibly when, taking up the city daily paper, I saw 
among the news items a paragraph stating that a 
wolf had been seen upon one of the streets that 
day, and was chased back upon the prairie by the 
dogs. Omaha, George Francis Train’s city, is situa- 
ted upon the banks of the Missouri, a river which is 
“heavily engaged in the real estate business; its 
water contains so much “landed property” that it 
has the color of black coffee diluted with very little 
milk. 

The river is continually changing its channel, and 
as the law is that the boundary must follow the 
river, the areas of Nebraska and Iowa are inces- 
santly varying. A town, originally built upon the 
banks of the river, is now left a mile out in the 
country. A steam-boat captain tells the story, that 
he once run his boat aground upon one of the sand 
bars, and was unable to get it off, but in less than 
six months’ time, he was able to ride around it with 
his horse and wagon. 

Much has been written, favorable and unfavorable, 
about the great Pacific Railroad. There is nothing 
very peculiar in its appearance; and while traveling 
upon it no shaking or rattling different from that of 
eastern roads is seen or heard. The road is nearly 
straight; the track in front and the track passed 
over vanish into the horizon. There are only a few 
small insignificant excavations between Cheyenne 
and Omaha. The train is composed of a large num- 
ber of baggage cars, seven or eight Pullman’s palace 
cars, and perhaps two first-class passenger cars. 
Each one of the palace cars has its name painted 
upon its side in large letters; as for instance, “ Col- 
orado,” “San Francisco,” “ Northwest,” “ Lammer- 
moor,” etc. These cars are very fine for those who 
can afford to ride in them, but tend to prevent the 
railroad company from building better cars of its 
own for the traveling public. 

At Fremont the railroad reaches the Platte river, 
whose water is continually in sight until we reach 
Julesburg. The stations are few and far between; 
they are very small places, often comprising only a 
whiskey-shop, a depot, a wind-mill which raises 
water for the engine, and two or three houses. 

The country is one long stretch of prairie, some- 
times bounded by a line of bluffs, but often fading 
away in the horizon. From Omaha westward (I do 
not know how many hundred miles), the soil looks 
black and rich, the grass is high, and some fine large 
corn-fields lie along the track; the prairie is on fire 
in many places, and at night the long line of blaze 
is beautiful. Waking up at Julesburg next morning, 
you find a change ; the grass is scant and very short, 
the aspect of the land is dry ; the prickly pear, cactus, 
sage-bush, prairie dog and antelope, can be seen from 
the car windows. This is the Great American Des- 
ert of the old maps. 

Cheyenne has about 800 inhabitants, its superi- 
ority in population to other stations being due prin- 
cipally to the fact that it isa junction and the train 
stops twenty minutes for dinner. The houses of the 
place are built close together, and the streets shade 
out gradually upon the level, boundless prairie. The 
signs of the stores inform you that whiskey, lager- 
beer, etc., are sold within. Nothing can be grown in 
Cheyenne, and the surrounding land must be given 





up to the cactus and buffalo-grass until the time 
comes when it can be supplied economically with 
water. 

Greeley is situated fifty miles south of Cheyenne, 
half way between that place and Denver, on the 
river Cache a Poudre, four or five miles from its 
junction with the South Fork of the Platte. This 
is the place chosen for the location of Union Colony, 
of which Mr. N. C. Meeker is President, which was 
organized last winter in the city of New York. 
The Colony is governed by a constitution ; the only 
feature of it in which outsiders would have any in- 
terest, isa temperance clause. It is determined to 
build up a place here which shall be free from the 
intemperance and iniquity of our cities, especially of 
the far western cities. Merely having such a clause 
in its constitution will not accomplish this; it de- 
pends upon the animus of the people. Alcohol has 
already commenced the battle for supremacy, but 
the colonists have shown themselves equal to the 
occasion thus far. One'hundred and fifty-five dol- 
lars paid by each person constitutes the fee of mem- 
bership, and it has been paid by about seven hun- 
dred colonists, representing almost every part of 
the United States. This membership-fee was to pay 
for the construction of irrigation-ditches and other 
things benefiting the whole colony. 


Greeley seems to be a little democracy, whose 
people are living under at least three constitutions ; 
considering how difficult it sometimes is under that 
of the U. 8. to judge of the constitutionality of an 
act, and that the colony constitution has in some 
points already given way to territorial law, you may 
wonder what such an Union can do; but a great 
deal has been done within the past five months. 


Pencil- Markings. 


....1 know that every thing that was good in our 
first experience can be recovered; for as often as I 
touch Christ I feel a return of first love. 


...-All who have had happy, genial, fresh life in 
which they enjoyed every thing around them, can 
find it again in Christ. 

....If we have true public spirit, we shall regard 
our own improvement only as a means of being 
made useful to God to carry out his purposes. 


....Read not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to weigh and consider.—Bacon. 


....The way to speak and write what shall not 
go out of fashion, isto speak and write sincerely.— 
Emerson. 


....No man is fit to govern great societies who 
hesitates about disobliging the few who have access 
to him, for the sake of the many whom he will never 
see.— Macaulay. 


..+.Wisdom does not show itself so much in 
precept as in life—in a firmness of mind anda 
mastery of appetite. It teaches us to do, as well as 
to talk, and to make our words and actions all of 
a color.—Seneca. 


...-The true spirit of improvement is modest 
towards God and man, is patient, ready to wait for 
the accomplishment of any object, however desirable 
it may be, till God arranges circumstances to bring 
it about. 

....If we will sympathize with God's system of 
salvation, there is no occasion for depondency or 4 
feeling of condemnation, as we discover our defects 
from time to time; but, on the other hand, of cheerful 
hopefulness, and confidence of this very thing, that 
“He who hath begun a good work in us will per- 
form it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 


A little four-year old had been intently watching 
the process of corn-popping on a stormy day in the 
beginning of winter; happening to turn to the win- 
dow she observed for the first time the falling snow. 
Amazed and delighted she ran to her father and 
exclaimed, “O papa! do look at the funny rain, it’s 
all popped out white!” Can any older head de- 
scribe snow more graphically ? 
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MATTERS OF MENTION. 

Census returns indicate that Tennesee is the 
healthiest State of the Union. 

Florence Nightingale states as the five essential 
points in securing the health of houses: 1. Pure 
air; 2, pure water; 38, efficient drainage; 4, cleanli- 
ness ; 5, light. 





The Kansas Commonwealth, in commenting upon 
the remark of arailroad official that thousands of 
men were under his political control, says, “ How 
rapidly the business of governing is degenerating 
into a broad farce, with great criminals for mana- 
gers and clowns for actors. And this isa republic!” 


Despatcues from Tours announce that a young 
girl of that city is creating the most intense excite- 
ment by imitating the example of Joan of Arc. 
Hundreds of enthusiastic persons have joined her 
standard. Her appeals for recruits are said to be 
singularly patriotic and eloquent. 


SWEDISH COLONY IN MAINE. 

The Maine Legislature having last winter passed 
a bill granting aid for the creation of a colony, 
towards a hundred Swedish immigrants have already 
arrived in the State, and more are expected. The 
colony is located in Arvostock county, and is called 
New Sweden. The people are described as simple, 
moral and primitive in their habits, and polite to 
strangers; while the women have never known the 
chignon abomination. 

The roar of artillery during the bombardment 
of Strasburg was heard distinctly at Stuttgart and 
Cannstadt, more than eighty miles from the place 
of action. 


WESTERN WOMEN. 

The New York Tribune having called attention to 
a Miss Watson of Pennsylvania, who the past sea- 
sen cut a hundred acres of grain and grass, the 
Chicago Hvening Post expresses its mortification 
that it should be thought necessary to call attention 
to such a small matter. It says such exploits “ are 
common in every country in the West. Each sea- 
son, as harvest time approaches, the servant girls— 
especially the Germans and Nurwegians—in large 
cities, begin to cut their domestic moorings, and 
strike for the farms. As cooks and waiters they get 
from $8 to $3.50 a week; as harvesters they com- 
mand $2 a day. In Wisconsin, the past summer, 
there were probably not fewer than 20,000 women at 
work in the field. They are not only the poor, but 
thousands of the fair and intelligent classes. When 
the pinch comes it is common for girls to hang up 
the rolling-pin, shut up the piano, and go to the 
field and help their fathers. They ride a reaper as 
skillfully as any man; they direct the cultivator; 
they run the threshing-machine; they pitch bundles; 
in extreme need, they even give their arms and in- 
genuity to that bucolic architecture, building the 
load and stack.” 





NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Jesuit College at Rome has been closed by 
the Italian authorities. 

THE census returns give Massachusetts 1,457,385 
inhabitants ; New Hampshire 318,300; Rhode Island 
217,356 ; Connecticut 537,468; Delaware 128,252; 
Michigan 1,183,511. 

Tue colored cadet at West Point, J. W. Smith, 
who got into trouble recently with one of his fellow 
cadets, and was tried by a court-martial for assault- 
ing him, although nominally found guilty, has been 
virtually acquitted and discharged from arrest. 

Tue Mont Cenis tunnel, it is reported, will be 
completed in December next. 

Rev. Howarp Crossy, D. D., has been inaugu- 
rated Chancellor of the University of the City of 
New York, 





Appison Day, formerly Superintendent of the 
N. Y. & O. Midland Railroad, has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Iron Mountain Railroad in 
Missouri. 

Price AMADEUS, the second son of King Victor 
Emmanuel, has been elected King of Spain by the 
Spanish Cortez. The vote was 191 to 120. 


Late dispatches say that further outrages have 
been committed on foreigners at Canton. 


Tue French army of the Loire under Gen. De 
Paladines has compelled the evacuation of the city 
of Orleans by the Prussians, and the retreat of the 
Prussian army towards Paris. A number of the 
Prussians were taken prisoners, including one gene- 
ral. The city of Dijon, which had also been evacu- 
ated, has been re-occupied by the Prussians. The 
success at Orleans has revived the hopes of the 
French, who are working steadily to create new 
armies. 

THE political world was startled last week by the 
announcement from Russia to the other European 
Powers, that in view of certain specified infractions 
of the treaty of Paris, March, 1856, she will no 
longer be bound by its restriction of her rights of 
sovereignty in the Black Sea. The articles of the 
treaty imposing this restriction are the following : 


Art. 11. The Black Sea is neutralized. While 
open to the mercantile marines of all nations, its 
waters and ports are formally and in perpetuity in- 
terdicted to vessels of war, whether belonging to 
nations having territory bordering on it or other- 


wise. 

Art. 13. The Black Sea being neutralized by a 
foregoing provision, Russia and Turkey engage nei- 
ther to construct nor maintain any naval or military 
arsenal upon its coasts. 


There has been not a little apprehension that 
Russia would take advantage of the present situa- 
tion in Europe to relieve herself from the obligations 
of this treaty. It has been reported that she was 
massing her army on the Prussian frontier, etc., etc. ; 
but she has persistently declared that she had no 
hostile intentions whatever, and the above announce- 
ment seems to have taken the other Powers by 
surprise. It opens up the whole question of Eastern 
ascendency, and as England is the direct rival of 
Russia in the East, it created much excitement in 
London. The English Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Granville, has sent a diplomatic note to the Rus- 
sian Government, supported it is said, by France, 
Austria and Italy, formally protesting against it. 
A few days will probably determine whether a gene- 
al European war will be the result. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


To J. B. W—The “Story of a Life” was pub- 
lished in a series of articles in the CrrcuLar, com- 
mencing Feb. 13, 1865 (Vol. 1, new series,) and con- 
cluded in Vol. III, 1866—in all fifty-one chapters. In 
order to secure the entire story you will require Vol. 
Il and parts of Vol. I and III of the Crrcunar. These 
we can furnish as per’ advertisement in the last 
column of the present volume. The publication of 
the “Story” in book-form has been contemplated, 
but it is uncertain when it will be undértaken. 

In regard to the social conundrum you propose, 
we have to ask you to be satisfied with the general 
statement, that the members of the Community 
consider themselves under social obligations to one 
another no less sacred than those of ordinary mar- 
riage, and that we should regard the kind of inti- 
macy you mention as, in the first place, entirely inex- 
pedient; and, in the second place, wrong, because an 
unnecessary trespass upon the regulations of com- 
mon society, because in violation of our own mu- 


tual obligations, and because it would in most cases 
prove an ordinance of evil. / 
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Ainouncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Raflroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Circa, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85, Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture, 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Brstz Commu- 
nism or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applicatioue for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these; 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 3. The kind of men 
and women who are likely fo make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home and aliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and-the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 

Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 


Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


———— 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watiinerorp Community), WALLINGFoRD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WA.iinerorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS, 

SaLvaTiON FROM Sin, THE Exp OF CunisTiaN Farra; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Hitstory or American Soctaisus. By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00, To subscribers of the Ctrcutsr 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tue Traprea’s Guipg; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narrativesand Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Maxx Conmixence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Vo.umes or THs “ CirovLar,” inbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Cincu.ar office, 

Mazssus, Trvusxen & Compaxy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or Americas Soctatisus, and the 
Trappen’s Guips fof sale. They will receive subscriptions fot 
our other publications, ; 








